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October 19, 1935 


Development of VOICE TECHNIQUE 


DOES VOICE CONSCIOUSNESS pervade your operating room? If not, it 
should, for good voice work is essential to good telephone operating. It 
makes friends of subscribers and promotes better feeling between offices. 
Operator cannot maintain “The Voice with the Smile” throughout an entire 
day unless she has learned how to use, and not abuse, her voice. Factors 
which led to the development of definite voice training program for regular 


members of force as well as student operators. 
ference at annual convention last fall of the Illinois Telephone Association 


ARLY IN THE history of tele- 
K phone service, those who had 

the privilege of its use were no 
doubt so amazed at the wonders of 
this marvelous new way of transmit- 
ting messages that they gave little 
thought to the voices or personalities 
expressed by the voices of those who 
established the connections for their 
calls. Amusing stories are told of 
the inefficient service rendered at 
that time. Yet the telephone was ac- 
cepted because of its newness and be- 
cause of its promises of greater 
things in the future. 

Gradually as this means of com- 
munication was extended, reaching 
ut to one community after another, 
and as it came to fill an increasingly 
Important place in the business and 
social life of the people, it is safe to 
assume that they were often irri- 
lated by the operator’s tone of voice. 


EARS PASSED, during which 

time equipment was improved 
and more attention was given to im- 
proving the operating methods. No 
loubt, there was to be found among 
‘very operating force those whose 
‘oles were pleasing and those whose 
Voices were not; those whose joy in 
giving service was quickly felt by the 
subscribers who heard their cheery, 
business-like tones, and those whose 
‘ack of interest was apparent in their 
iteless monotones. However, satis- 


By MRS. MARION ALBERTS 


Voice Instructor, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Rockford, 


factory or unsatisfactory subscriber 
reactions were not at that time rec- 
ognized as being largely traceable to 
the operator’s voice. 

As time went on, methods con- 
tinued to improve. The public began 
to demand speedy and accurate serv- 
ice, and it became the desire of tele- 
phone people to meet this demand 
and to meet it courteously. It was, 
of course, very generally felt that 
in order to give this type of service, 
the operating and supervisory forces 
should be composed of individuals 
who were genuinely interested in 
doing their part and whose attitude 
at all times was right, since they 
were looking at the service from the 
subscribers’ viewpoint. 


T WAS recognized that this was 

the first step toward a personalized 
service. Moreover, it was felt that, 
with her attitude right, the operator 
was sure to be courteous and her 
tone of voice pleasing. So with this 
thought in mind, greater care was 
given to the selection and training 
of operating forces and soon the sub- 
scribers began to notice greater cour- 
tesy and pleasanter tones. 

However, it soon became apparent 
to those who were responsible for 
the training that the right type of 
people on the force and the right at- 
titude toward the subscribers were 
not all that was necessary. No op- 











Address before traffic con- 


Ill. 


erator can hold to the proper tone 
through an entire day unless she has 
learned how to use, and not abuse, 
her voice. So a careful study was 
made to determine what actually con- 
stitutes good voice work. 


HE NEED of good posture and 

proper breathing was _ recog- 
nized. A quieter tone seemed advan- 
tageous as a means of sparing the 
operator’s voice. The importance of 
good enunciation as an aid to greater 
accuracy and efficiency also became 
evident. It was remembered that the 
ringing quality and carrying power 
of the voice (called resonance) could, 
and should be, developed. 

It was learned that rising inflec- 
tion, when properly used, proved an 
aid in creating a favorable impres- 
sion because it accomplished two 
things: First, it helped make the 
tone more courteous and pleasing; 
and, second, it prevented misunder- 
standing due to losing the last letter 
or syllable in a word. 

Also it was discovered that there 
were important advantages to a 
method of repeating telephone num- 
bers in such a way that the hundred 
or stile strip part of the number was 
separated from the last two numer- 
als or jack numbers, with emphasis 
placed on the last digit of the hun- 
dred part and rising inflection on the 
last digit of the jack number. 





INALLY, with all of these points 

in mind, a definite voice training 
program was developed which has 
been used in some of our offices since 
1922, as part of our regular student 
training. 

We have not confined this training 
to students alone, however, but have 
given to each girl on our force the 
complete voice course. Our realiza- 
tion of the importance of this voice 
training has been so great that dis- 
cussions of the course, drills in enun- 
ciation, reviews of corrective meas- 
ures for faulty habits of speech or 
some paper or talk dealing with this 
subject has had a place on the pro- 
gram at nearly every telephone meet- 
ing for some time past. 

The results of all of this attention 
to improve voice work have been 
far-reaching, as indicated by im- 
proved public relations and also by 
the fact that many business organi- 
zations have arranged with the tele- 
phone company to assist them in 
giving voice instructions to their 
employes. 

Since voice training has so ade- 
quately proved its worth and since 
its value is so fully recognized that 
it has become a regular part of both 
our training program and our daily 
coaching and development in the op- 
erating room—it seems important 
that we not only review its develop- 
ment but also remind ourselves again 
today of its importance. 


ISTINCT SPEECH is one of 

the most pleasing qualities any- 
one can possess. Clearness of speech 
enables one to use a quiet tone and 
yet be easily understood. One must 
train the voice as we would our 
bodies by exercise and proper atten- 
tion; correct our speech as we would 
our table manners, by noticing the 
prevalent faults. 

Normal speed, distinct speech and 
well-modulated tones constitute an 
intelligent manner of speaking. As 
we speak, we should always consider 
the impression we are making on our 
listener. In other words, we should 
become voice conscious. 

I attended a party the other eve- 
ning where we played a game involv- 
ing the calling of numbers. The 
group was made up largely of tele- 
phone operators. Some one made the 
blunder of calling seven. She was 
promptly corrected by one of the 
group, who said, “Do you mean sev- 
ven?” The correction was accepted 
and through the rest of the game the 
members of the group plainly indi- 
cated that they were “voice con- 
scious.” 

Does this voice consciousness per- 
vade your operating rooms? Our 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Arkansas Telephone Associa- 
tion, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
October 21 and 22. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson Davis Hotel, 
October 22. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, October 31 and No- 
vember 1. 


North Carolina Independent Tel- 
ephone Association, Sedgefield Inn, 
Greensboro, November 4 and 5. 

South Carolina Independent Tel- 
ephone Association, Claremont Ho- 
tel, Sumter, November 7 and 8. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, November 14 and 15. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Clarke, Hastings, Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13, 1936. 


lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 7, 8 
and 9. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 














voice training should be consistent 
and continuous—not spasmodic and 
spectacular. 


T IS HUMAN nature for those 
who are answering hundreds of 

calls every day to become careless in 
their voice work unless the subject is 
kept constantly before them. Our 
supervisory people should be so in 
tune with this idea that no voice ir- 
regularities would pass unheeded. 
They should be so thoroughly sold 
as to the importance of every feature 
of good voice work that they should 
be constantly alert to the need for 
corrective measures. 

If Susie Brown’s “stiff” lips were 
not permanently cured when she was 
drilled in the corrective phrases dur- 
ing her voice training, then her su- 
pervisor should be prompt to note 
this and take what further steps 
seem needed. Or perhaps it was a 
rigid jaw or a lazy tongue that was 
proving a handicap. If such is the 
case, corrective action should again 
be prompt. 

There are still instances where an 
operator may be heard to say, “What 
offus, please?” or “Will yu excuse it, 
please?” or “Number, plaze,’”’ More 
corrective action is needed. Also, 
have we learned that “The Voice 
with a Smile” is more apt to be a 
reality if that voice does not become 
too quickly fatigued by the use of 
too much tone. 
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We have a girl on our force who 
becomes nervously excited when the 
traffic is heavy or, rather, she did 
until a short time ago. Her nervous. 
ness and tendency to overspeed are 
indicated by her “Number, please?” 
increasing in tone. Her supervisor de- 
tected the difficulty, and lost no time 
in getting to her with the quiet ad- 
monition, “A little less tone, Miss 
Jones, please.” 

It was surprising how much 
smoother and more accurate her op- 
erating became as she learned to con- 
trol her voice. So, for the sake of 
your subscribers, your office reputa- 
tion and your operator, reach the full 
realization of what the development 
of voice technique may mean. 


OICE WORK is not just the 

same old story. It is a vital part 
of the day by day job. It should be 
presented with enthusiasm and fol- 
lowed up with great earnestness. 

Its value as a means toward giving 
the “best possible service” cannot be 
overestimated. It makes our sub- 
scribers our friends. It promotes 
better feeling between offices. We 
cannot afford to neglect it. 

So let us remember: Courtesy is 
one of our biggest assets; it costs 
little and pays the greatest returns. 
And let us always live up to the slo- 
gan which our efforts have inspired, 
“The Voice with a Smile.” For we 
should always think about the value 
of that smile: 


We know how much a dollar is worth 
And how much is a mile, 

We know the distance to the sun, 
The size and weight of earth, 

And surely we all realize 

How much a smile is worth. 


Bell of Canada Reports 


Losses in Larger Centers 
Operations of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada in the first half of the 
current year were not quite as profita- 
ble as in the like period of 1934, mod- 
net resulting 
from increased expenses, heavier tax 
ation and reduced tolls, according t0 
President C. F. Sise. Profits for the 
entire year may be off somewhat from 
1934, when the present 6 per cent divi 
dend on the common was earned with 
a slender margin, but in all probabil 
ity 1935’s will cover dividends 
In any case, it is stated, should earl 
ings not meet the full 6 per cent rate 
the dividend will be maintained. 

In the first six months long distance 
revenues were lower, reflecting T™ 
duced stock market activity. In tbe 
second quarter, installation of new st* 
tions failed to maintain the progre® 
sive trend of early 1935. 
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Rural Electrification 


PROBABLE EFFECT upon telephone service of ex- 
tensions of electric power lines into rural districts, as 
proposed by the REA, the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion at closing session of convention of United 
States Independent Telephone Association, in Chi- 
cago last week. Legal phases of problem also con- 
sidered. Convention discussion on important subject 


LIVELY discussion on induc- 
A tive interference followed the 

presentation by Charles C. 
Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, of his 
report on “Rural Electrification” 
TELEPHONY of October 12) at the 
concluding session on October 11 of 
the convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
October 8 to 11. 

The discussion included the pres- 
entation by Alfred L. Geiger, of 
Washington, D. C., general attorney 
of the association, of a statement 
oncerning the legal aspects of the 
problem. His statement follows: 


Legal Aspects of 
Inductive Interference 


“In connection with any legal 
juestions arising as a result of the 
Rural Electrification work,” said Mr. 
Geiger, “it must be borne in mind 
that, although this development is be- 
ing financed with government funds, 
the actual work of extending power 
and light lines into rural territory 
is being carried out by existing com- 
panies. 

“If there should be any inductive 
interference with your telephone 
lines as a result of this extension 
work, your company has the same 
legal rights and remedies that it has 
always had. The fact that govern- 
ment money is being used for the 
purpose of financing the rural elec- 
trification does not alter the legal 
situation as far as this question is 
concerned, so long as the work is 
carried out through private light 
and power companies. 

I cannot give you a complete sum- 
mary of the decisions with reference 
to inductive interference in a short 
space of time, but the general rule 
is that the prior user is entitled to 
ertain preferential rights over a 
subsequent user. 

In other words, if the telephone 
Company is using a road or highway 


and the power company decided to 
use the same road or highway, the 
telephone company will be protected 
against inductive interference from 
the power and light lines under the 
general equitable doctrine that the 
first user in point of time is first in 
point of legal right. 

Of course, if the situation is re- 
versed and the telephone company is 
the subsequent user, it will probably 
have to take its chances with the 
danger of inductive interference, be- 
cause a court of equity will not pro- 
tect a company which moves its 
wires into a dangerous situation with 
full knowledge that the inductive 
interference is likely to result. There 
is, however, one important modifica- 
tion of the rule that the prior user 
is prior in point of legal right: 

Some courts have refused to 
grant an injunction sought by a prior 
user where, by the expenditure of a 
small amount of money, the prior 
user could protect its lines against 
inductive interference, while the sub- 
sequent user might have to spend a 
large sum to accomplish the same 
purpose. 

No fixed general rule can be 
laid down to settle all of these cases 
because it requires an application to 
the facts of each situation, of the 
prior right rule as modified by the 
comparative damage doctrine.” 


ANY participated in the gen- 
M eral discussion on the subject 
of power line interference 
telephone _ service. Efforts 
were made by engineers pres- 
ent at the convention session to 
throw some light on the specific 
problems of telephone companies, as 
they were presented, although they 
expressed the opinion that only by 
careful consideration of all factors 
involved in a specific situation could 
any intelligent answer be given. 
In view of the wide interest 
evinced in the subject of inductive 
interference, the discussion which 


with 
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took place during the convention is 
presented in full, as follows: 

Discussion of Legal 

Rights in Interference 

President MacKinnon: Have you any 
questions to ask about this rural elec- 
trification procedure? This is the time 
for a discussion of the situation or for 
any comments, if you haven’t any ques- 
tions to ask. We will be glad and de- 
lighted to have you make any comments 
on the situation. 

Sam H. Shutt, Sherman, Texas: 
I would like to ask a question along that 
line. Down in Texas the electric light 
companies have recently begun to build 
these rural electrical lines to 
small mills, and they are building those 
lines grounded, using two wires. 


serve 


We have not had this to contend with 
before. The only inductive disturbances 
we have had so far have come from 
three-phase and this building 
of the two-wire lines with the grounded 
current is something Of course, 
we have already found that that makes 
it necessary to change those grounded 
telephone lines to metallic lines 
in order to eliminate the inductive dis- 
turbance. 


circuits, 


new. 


rural 


In discussing this with some engineers 
of the Texas Power & Light Co., they 
made the statement that the commis- 
sions in other states and the courts have 
held that, where an electric light com- 
pany builds a line along a telephone line 
that already exists, if it is a grounded 
line, then the telephone company has 
no recourse at all on the electric light 
company of the line being 
put out of service, for the simple reason 
it is not a modern line. 


on account 


I would like to ask what is the status 
of that situation in other states. Have 
there been any rulings by commissions 
in holding that telephone companies 
have no recourse where an electric light 
company builds a line that destroys the 
service on a grounded line, or have there 
been any recent court decisions on that? 

Mr. Deering: I don’t know of any 
court decisions that have definitely de- 
termined this matter. I think in the 
different jurisdictions the decisions of 
the commission or similar body have 
been at variance. 

What is the situation in Minnesota, 
Mr. Crowley? 

J. C. Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul, Minn.: 
We thrashed this situation out back 
about 1925 in the state of Minnesota. 
We adopted standard rules and practices 
for both the power and telephone lines. 

The situation now is this: If there is 





an existing ground telephone line, and 
the power company parallels that line, 
the power company furnishes the addi- 
tional wire and insulators necessary to 
metallicize the existing ground tele- 
phone circuit. 

Since 1925, I think, we have had 
a settlement of approximately more than 
$150,000 in property of that kind from 
the. power companies to the telephone 
companies. We have gone along since 
1925 without any trouble until 1935 when 
a municipally-owned plant extended its 
lines into the rural districts and dis- 
turbed the lines of the telephone com- 
pany. 

It was the first case that went before 
the commission, and we were somewhat 
in doubt as to what the commission 
might do, owing to the fact that it was 
a municipally-owned plant. The com- 
mission order was issued, and the settle- 
ment was made on the same basis as 
the preceding cases. So the Minnesota 
commission has set the precedent in its 
order. 

Samuel Tucker (Pleasanton, Kans.): 
What about the rate for that 
service? 

Mr. Shutt: You set up your differen- 
tial, but that is another question, Mr. 
Tucker. For any man who is operating 
the exchange, operating the rural tele- 
phone, that 25-cent differential causes a 
lot of trouble. 

President MacKinnon: Before the 
Minnesota legislature passed that act to 
which Mr. Crowley referred, we endeav- 
ored through committees to get the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and its 
members to join us, in the thought that 
there should be uniform measures 
passed through all the state legislatures, 
so there would be a uniform practice 
a uniform method of control- 
they did not want at that time. 

They had a good deal of trouble in 
even getting it agreed upon in 
sota. But that, to my mind, is the solu- 
tion today. We should have an act 
through every legislature putting the 
control somewhere, in the proper body; 
and that act should be uniform. We 
should not have different practices in 
the different states. 

Grounding of Electrical Circuits 

I just asked Mr. Deering if these in- 
stallations in Texas that Mr. Shutt 
speaks of are of the same types being 
experimented on in Iowa—and on which 
we are going to have a report (TELEPH- 
ony of October 12). Are they 
down in Texas what they are 
whether they can do in Iowa? 

Mr. Deering: They are multi-ground- 
ing the neutral, in Texas? 

Mr. Shutt: I suppose so; it is ground- 
ed current, two wires. 

Mr. Deering: Has this grounded wire 
the same carrying capacity as the line 
wire? 


metallic 


which 


Minne- 


doing 
seeing 
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Mr. Shutt: There are two wires of 
equal size. Then they are grounded at 
the transformer. 

B. L. Fisher (Rocky Mount, Va.): 
The power company down in Virginia 
has recently finished a line about ten 
miles long. I looked over the line just 
a few days ago. On one side they used 
two wires, seemingly of the same size. 
One side of it was insulated, and the 
other side of that wire was bolted to 
the pole without any insulation what- 
ever. We do not have any telephones 
in that immediate territory—the farm- 
ers own the telephones there—but I 
have heard it has created an enormous 
amount of disturbance. 

Here is the thing I am more vitally 
interested in because it affected our toll 
lines of nearly 50 miles: There are some 
big manufacturing plants — furniture 
plants—in the territory I serve, and 
these furniture plants have their own 
generating stations, yet they do not pro- 
duce all the current they consume. The 
power company has its lines through 
there. 

At one of the transformer stations, 
about two miles away from where they 
connect into this power plant, they trans- 
form the voltage of the electric current 
from 33,000 to 6,000 volts—I think I am 
correct on that. They have it grounded 
at this transformer station, and then the 
manufacturing plant has a ground at its 
plant, about two miles away. 

They have set up an enormous amount 
of harmonics which has affected our en- 
tire toll setup through that territory, to 
the extent that we remeasured all of our 
toll lines and retransposed those lines 
at an expense of some $2,000 or $3,000. 
That did not do any good. 

We went to the power people and sug- 
gested the idea that they lift one of 
grounds. We connect with the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. at 
Roanoke. 


those 


They had made some careful 
tests on this. They said the power com- 
panies were setting up what they called 
the ninth harmonic, feeding back into 
their properties 50 miles away. So far 
we haven’t been able to get them to lift 
the ground. We expect to do some other 
things, and I think the ground is going 
to be lifted. 

May I ask this: In the tests made in 
your state, Mr. Deering, would it be 
your opinion that if one of these 
grounds were lifted we would get rid of 
the harmonic we have in there, which is 
setting up that noise? 

Mr. Deering: I can’t answer that 
question. The power men argue—and I 
think it is probably a fact—that multi- 
grounding suppresses certain of the har- 
monics. Perhaps Mr. Wopat can give 
us some information on that subject. 

J. W. Wopat, Fort Wayne, Ind.: The 
first set of tests in Iowa was made on 
the system as it exists—that is, the 
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13.6 kv. transmission networ! 
out grounding banks. The te 
made with the neutrals of the 
tors ungrounded. 

The generating stations are ir 
and the generator pressure is 
The power is transmitted to 
Bluffs where they have a gi 
bank, 1 to 1 transformer, and the nev. 
tral is grounded. These are three-phase 
lines, and the distribution is made three. 
phase between phase wire and 
wire. 

Multiple Grounding of Power Neutral 

The problem which was touched on 
by Mr. Deering refers to an order re 
questing the Iowa commission to rescind 
its order of 1916, which prohibits the 
multiple grounding of a power neutral. 
There is a nigger in the woodpile back 
of this thought as there were several 
manufacturers present with a new type 
of transformer which has only a single 
bushing. 

That is, the one side of the primary 
is permanently grounded and the trans- 
former is, therefore, grounded on one 
side to take off the load. In other words, 
the tap consists of the phase wire and 
the neutral which is grounded at every 
transformer station. This resolves the 
transmission line into a grounded trans- 
mission line, which makes it impossible 
to transpose a metallic telephone cir- 
cuit against such a tap. 

Then they came out and said they 
would run a ground wire of equal carry- 
ing capacity and multiple ground. What 
effect that is going to have is an entirely 
different problem, because you are 
changing the characteristic of your cir 
cuit—the admittance of your circuit 
Although you may have certain har- 
monics in the circuit, and the charac 
teristics of the circuit suppress those 
harmonics by putting on a ground, you 
may make it almost resonant to a Ccer- 
tain frequency and noise up every line. 
That is the condition we found. 

An alternator—that is, a commercial 
alternator—with the three-phase pitch 
has the triple harmonics in. You cal 
not escape them. By grounding the new 
tral of an alternator or grounding 
banks, the harmonics would be in the 
line. So it is hard to say just what you 
are going to get. 

We made these tests at Council Bluffs 
on the Nebraska Power & Light Co.'s 
network. This network has a good T. 
I. F. (telephone interference factor) in 
the order of about 11. These tests col 
sisted of measuring the inductive ir 
terference on parallel telephone lines. 

The tests were first made without any 
change in the power network. Thel 
the tests were made by removing the 
neutral ground of the alternators # 
Council Bluffs (the neutral ground 0 
the Nebraska Power & Light generating 
stations consists of six ohms to a 
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cycle). Then the tests were made with 
multiple grounds on the power neutral. 

In some instances the inductive inter- 
ference Was materially increased and in 
some cases it was decreased. Then the 
testing equipment was moved to Monti- 
cello, Iowa, where the generating load 
consists of a small hydro-electric plant 
at Monticello and a steam generating 
station at Waterloo and then a Diesel 
The T. I. F. on this network 
js around 23. . 

The test disclosed that by placing a 
ground at Cascade the service on the 
telephone lines in and around Cascade 
was rendered useless. The 15th har- 
monic was so pronounced that it ap- 
peared that the power circuit was al- 
most resonant to this frequency. In 
other words, every parallel must be 
based On a Separate analysis and inves- 
tigation. It is impossible to draw con- 
clusions in one locality based on the 
experience of another without making 
an analysis of the harmonics present. 

Those are the problems with which 
you are confronted. 

Mr. Deering: As I stated a while ago, 
the results of these tests (TELEPHONY of 
October 12) will add considerable to our 
fund of knowledge on this subject. The 
tests were very elaborate. These men 
had two truckloads of very fine measur- 
ing apparatus. They went at their work 
in a@ most careful way. They were 
highly-trained and very technical men. 
They were on this job for some eight 
weeks and said it would take three or 
four months to analyze the results of 
these tests, to make the mathematical 
calculations called for, and to prepare 
a worth-while report. 

President MacKinnon: Mr. Wopat, are 
you familiar with the installation in 
Texas, to which Mr. Shutt referred? 

Mr. Wopat: I was there about two 
weeks ago with Mr. Shutt. The line at 
Bonham at which I looked was 
grounded. The transformer bank was 
grounded. I am sure they had a ground 
at the generating station. So it was a 
multiple ground. It was a straight 
three-phase, four-wire, 13 kv. line. 

Mr. Shutt: I think the one I have in 
mind is a three-phase circuit, and they 
use a ground circuit. 

Advantage of Grounding Neutral Wire 

Mr. Wopat: Practically all three- 
Phase distributing lines carry the neu- 
tral, and the load is taken off between 
the phase wire and the ground wire. 
That saves in line.transmission and per- 
mits the use of a lower voltage trans- 
former. 

Mr. Fisher talked to me about his 
Probllem—the two generating stations. 
When they tied the two together, that 
Was what introduced those harmonics. 
The only way those harmonics can 
be suppressed is either for the power 
company to put in transformers that 


station 


have a tertiary winding, and trap the 
harmonics, or keep that ground off of one 
end of the line, because wherever you 
ground a transformer bank, you permit 
the harmonics through your transmis- 
sion network; and the magnitude of the 
harmonics, of course, is dependent upon 
the admittance of the power circuit. If 
there are metallic telephone lines, you 
can probably transpose them and get rid 
of the interference. 

Mr. Fisher: That hasn’t been true in 
our case. Retransposing the lines didn’t 
do any good. Our toll lines are not 
grounded at all. This interferes more 
on the toll lines. 

Mr. Wopat: You may pick it up on 
your substation lines. 

Effect of Unbalance Wires 

Mr. Fisher: Isn’t there another ques- 
tion that enters in there? Doesn’t the 
greater amount of current which is car- 
ried over the lines that set up this in- 
terference, increase the amount of in- 
terference? In other words, here is what 
we found: 

When this factory was pulling a large 
quantity of current from this substation 
we had much more interference than we 
did when they were pulling just a small 
amount of current; that is, according to 
the tests we made. 

Mr. Wopat: If your power load is bal- 
anced between the three phases, then 
you shouldn’t get any interference. 

Mr. Fisher: There is very likely un- 
balance, because you find that unbal- 
anced condition in most factories. 

Mr. Wopat: That is what happens. 
You can’t make a perfect or nearly per- 
fect power balance. Your interference is 
the result of the residual current that 
flows in the neutral wire, because that 
is the unbalanced portion of the current 
that causes your interference. Your 
phase loads are balanced and, being 
120 degrees out of phase, you are bal- 
ancing and you are transposing it, but 
you cannot transpose against one—the 
fourth wire, the neutral wire—that is 
carrying the residual or the unbalanced 
current. 

R. V. Achatz, Aurora, Ind.: It is pret- 
ty difficult to predict just what results 
you are going to have on your telephone 
lines unless you know all about the 
power system. We can draw some gen- 
eral conclusions, but to tell anything 
about an individual circumstance, we 
have to know the whole story of the 
power system that is creating the dis- 
turbance. 

We know pretty well the telephone 
line situations, because they do not vary 
to the extent that the connections in 
power systems do. 

In regard to the question in Indiana, 
about 15 years ago there was a set of 
general rules drawn and approved by 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 
Since that time there have been very 
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few cases, and I don’t recall over one or 
two that have taken the form of a 
commission order. 

Most of these cases have been settled 
by consultation and by agreement, with- 
out formal order by the commission. The 
commission has taken the position that 
it will investigate each case and de- 
termine the remedies, or approve reme- 
dies agreed upon under the circum- 
stances of each particular case. I think 
I am correct in that statement. 

W. A. Eckles, Blue Earth, Minn.: I 
might say we have a little practical ex- 
perience with the ground through the 
single wire in a rural electric line. There 
is one near us that is about 10 years 
old. I will say it is very hard on tele- 
phones. If we get a ground on one of 
our rural telephone lines three miles 
away, it puts such an interference on 
that you can hardly talk over the line. 

Mr. Deering: That kind of a line 
wire—no wire return—would be much 
more disturbing than with a grounded 
neutral wire. 

Mr. Eckles: If a grounded telephone 
wire is not standard construction, why 
is a grounded power line standard con- 
struction? 

Grounded Distribution Lines 

Mr. Deering: In a general way, 
grounded electrical distribution lines 
have not been looked upon as standard. 
In some jurisdictions they have been 
forbidden, as they have been in this 
Iowa situation. Some of you may be 
interested in trying to get regulations of 
that kind established forbidding the con- 
struction of grounded electric lines in 
the future. 

I know that in our Iowa situation, 
unless something very unusual develops 
we shall oppose the rescinding of the 
1916 rules which forbid this kind of 
construction; and if an electric com- 
pany can come in and make a showing, 
make a guarantee to us telephone folks 
that we will not be harmed, we may, in 
specific cases, withdraw our objections, 
but we shall oppose the rescinding of 
the rule itself. 

T. W. House, Waco, Texas: We have 
a case where we probably can eliminate 
the noise, but we are not able to work 
out a means of eliminating the voltage 
that comes from the electrical lines over 
into the telephone lines. I wonder if 
anybody had that kind of experience. 

Mr. Wopat: I had an experience with 
a line in Pennsylvania where there is 
one of the single bushing type trans- 
formers, and it parallels a telephone 
line about 11 miles. On the telephone 
line there was an induced voltage of 
such a magnitude that the operators 
couldn’t handle the lines. 

The way that particular thing was 
treated was to drain off the telephone 
lines by using a repeating coil and 
grounding it at the neutral point. 
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Mr. House: Isn’t that more impor- 
tant or as important, as it is to do away 
with the noise? You want to do away 
with the electrical current. We have 
this case where we feel it 100 miles. It 
is a 154-mile toll circuit from Houston 
to Taylor, and 15 miles of power circuit 
are parallel to our line, a standard cop- 
per circuit. The electric 
built over us for 15 miles. 
volt circuit; it 
Mr. Wopat: 
ed? 
Mr. House: Yes. They made a trans- 
position and we made a transposition. 
Mr. Wopat: How 
a grounded line? 
Mr. House: I don’t know. They made 
transposition on their lines, 
made a transposition on ours. 
Mr. Wopat: You can’t transpose a 
grounded line, unless it is this: that the 
electric company brought its grounded 
wire—that is what they are trying to 
tell you; it is a grounded line—and 
transposed it with the phase wire. If 
the ground is at the bank 
and not at the load, then you can trans- 
pose against it. 
Mr. House: 
position 
and 


has 

It is a 9,500- 
is grounded. 

The power line is ground- 


company 


can you transpose 


and we 


transformer 


We followed out a trans 
scheme that worked 
after worked ours, 
transposed theirs. 

Mr. Achatz: I 
can be unless 


was out, 


we out they 


don’t know what that 


what you have is a one 
phase wire and neutral. 
ably 


this 


I guess prob- 


you have 


multiple grounding on 
The fact that 
parallel is 15 miles, of course, is a 


parallel. What is 


neutral wire. your 
pret- 
ty severe the sepa- 
ration? 

Mr. House: 
are built right over us. 

Mr. Achatz: I don't 
be done with a that 
Nobody tell this distance 


There will probably have to be an inves 


About 12 feet and they 


know what can 


situation of kind. 
can you at 
tigation made right on the ground. 
Mr. 
eliminate the voltage impressed on our 
toll circuit? 
Mr. Wopat: 
aration. 
Grounded Line Not Transposable 
Mr. House: We can feel 
100 miles up from there. 
Mr. Wopat: I will tell 
experience I had when I 
Niagara & Ontario 
built the 110 kv. 
Falls to Dundee switching 
miles. We had telltale circuits on 
right-of-way, 133-foot 
the 110 kv. 
we had 11,000 
circuit. 
duction as you 
Dr. H. O. Vaughan, 
Mich.: I would like to 
how the condition came 
the 


House: The point is: How do we 


The only answer is sep 


the current 


little 
with the 
and it 
Niagara 


you a 
was 
Power Co. 
line from 
station, 55 
the 
same separation; 
and when 
gized, 


phone 


line was ener- 


volts on our tele 


That is as severe in- 
can get. 

South Haven, 
ask Mr. House 
about, allowing 
electric build 


company to over the 
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toll 

tice? 
Mr. 

tice. 


line, or was it built without no- 
House: They built without no- 
We asked if they were going to 
build and they never did reply to the 
letter until they put us out of order. 

Mr. Crowley: By way of help to Mr. 
House, bear in mind the Minnesota case 
where the state supreme court said that 
a second utility entering the field could 
not do or perform any act that would 
interfere with the existing utility. That 
decision will help out in the case in 
hand. It was the case of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. vs. the Tri- 
State Telephone Co. 

States Pass REA Acts 

J. G. Crane, Kansas City, Mo.: Would 
be possible to secure information as to 
the have passed laws or 
that have no laws, to join up with the 
rural electrification, so that the mem- 
bers of the association would have avail- 
able, without a great deal of difficulty, 
the laws of the different 
the federal money will be supplied? 

Mr. Deering: I have a letter from 
REA list of the states 
in which legislation 
eiacted 


states which 


states where 


the giving me a 
special 
the 


establish 


has been 


within last year at its re- 


quest, and to certain power 


authorities. There 


eight of 


are some seven or 
The following 
Electrical Au- 
thority acts, although not in the 
form: New 
South Dakota 
vada. 


these states 

states have passed Rural 
same 
Montana, 
South 


Alabama, Mexico, 


Carolina, and Ne- 


In addition, Mississippi three 
years ago adopted a somewhat similar 
act, although not in the usual form that 


is now 


about 


being used. Idaho has incorpo- 


rated certain provisions of the 
the state water- 
Under the Indiana Elec- 


Membership Corporation Act, it is 


model 


act in an act creating 
courses board. 
tric 
possible to create a state-wide organiza- 
tion, and steps are now being taken 
to create such a body. 

Vermont recently passed an act pro- 
3oard of Rural 
Electrification, the powers of which are 
more limited and quite different 
from those in the typical Rural Electri- 
fication Authority Act as adopted in sev- 


eral 


viding for the so-called 


much 


states 

This typical Rural Electrification Au- 
thority Act out in 
form to all of the states, I 
think, with a suggestion to their legis- 


was sent mimeo- 


graphed 


latures that were in session last winter, 
the 
introduced 
that. In a 


to pass it. In some of 
typical act 
farther than 
was adopted and became law. 


this 


got no 


states 
was and 
few states it 
President MacKinnon: I think you 
will all agree that one of the first steps 
in connection inductive interfer- 
protection is to have the right 
of legislation enacted. That is a 
matter which I think every state associ- 


with 
ence 
sort 
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ation should take up and investigate the 
provisions of the laws of other states, 

I think in the National association 
we should provide the various state aggp. 
ciations with the necessary information 
on that point, and I shall recommend 
to Mr. Deering that he do that. 

On this rural electrification work, we 
are attempting to follow it but, as with 
many of the organizations in Wasgh- 
ington, the procedure changes from 
day to day, and the intentions change, 
One of the latest developments 
that they had no money and 
now planning so 


was 
were not 
vigorously to supply 
the money for the construction of these 
electric suggesting that the 
power companies electrify, as rapidly as 


lines, now 
possible, their rural communities. 

I do not know whether I am correct in 
the statement, but I saw it in some pub. 
lication that the Rural 
Administration had been 
they were to get any 
wouldn't direct 
of the $5,000,000,000 but 


Electrification 
told that, if 
money, they 
allotment out 
would 


get it by 
have to 
the RFC 
they are going to do other- 
urge that there be electrifica- 
tion of the rural districts is doubtful. 
The main thing in all of this, I think, 
is that it called to attention 
the danger of interference which comes 
the construction of electric lines 
throughout the telephone territory, ana 


for loans 


So just how 


arrange through 


wise than 


has our 


from 


that the companies should be on guard 
to protect themselves. 
State Legislation Suggested 

One of their first steps should be, by 
cooperation, to get the necessary legisla- 
all the 
be constructed, 
the companies will have to do as they 
have to do in several of 
mit the matter to the commission and 
permit the telephone companies liable 
to be affected, to have an opportunity 
file objection to 


that in 
lines 


tion enacted so states, 


before power can 


the states: sub 


for a hearing and to 
themselves. 

difficult to remedy a sitt- 
Mr. has told us 


about down in Texas, after it is done. It 


protect 
It is 
ation, 


very 
such as House 
is the consensus of opinion of the board 
of experts here that somebody is going 
to have to move. When it comes to the 
that and the damages 
that have been done, you have a long 
drawn-out problem. 

Had there been a provision in Texas 
that, before that electric line could be 
built, it had to be submitted to the state 
notice given to the tele 
phone companies and hearings held, 1 do 
not the line would ever have 
been built where it is now. At least, it 
would have been on the other side of 
the road. I think it goes back to that 
proposition, which is fundamental: you 
must get some protection to yourself 
and get the thing headed off in ad- 
vance. 


cost of removal 


commission, 


believe 
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A Number of lowa Telephone Men and Women Attended District Meeting Held at Fort Dodge on September 24 by lowa Independent 

Telephone Association. In Background Near Floor Lamp May Be Seen (Left to Right): J. M. Plaister, General Manager of the Fort 

Dodge Telephone Co.; Miss Anne Barnes, of Des Moines; Secretary—Treasurer Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines; tzola Ormand, Chief 
Operator of the Fort Dodge Company; and Miss Nelle Roberts, Chief Operator at Rockwell City, lowa. 


ss Recent Iowa District Meetings 


‘ca T HE IOWA Independent 
a Telephone Association, al- 
site ways active in furthering 
RFC interest among its member com- 
panies in the state, held a num- 
ber of district meetings during 
September in various sections 
f the state. 
i Anne Barnes, of Des 
Moines, under the auspices of 
the Iowa State College, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Chas. C. 
Deering of the lowa associa- 
tion, cooperated with the local com- The photographs reproduced on tember 17; (B) Clarence on Septem- 
panies in the towns where the meet- this page furnish concrete evidence ber 19; (C) Mount Pleasant on 
ngs were held in working out an of the attendance at these district September 20; (D) Dyersville, Sep- 
interesting program for the district meetings. Identification of the tember 18; (E) Woodward, Septem- 
tates. meetings. These district meetings meetings, reading downward, are as_ ber 23; (F) Primghar, September 
ucted aid the companies to keep informed. follows: (A) New Hampton on Sep- 26; and (G) Schaller, September 27. 
they 
sub- 
n and 
liable 
tunity 
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telephone convention last week was the address 

to the convention by Chairman Paul A. Walker 
of the telephone division of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Of special interest in his comments 
was the recognition given by him to the important and 
constructive part that has been played by the Indepen- 
dents in the development of the telephone. 

It was a gracious act of Mr. Walker, who was in 
Chicago at the time on official business for the com- 
mission, to come before the telephone meeting. It 
should also be recognized by telephone men that it was 
a courageous act. 

He knew, undoubtedly, that in so large a meeting of 
telephone people from all parts of the country and rep- 
resenting companies of all sizes and circumstances, 
there would be a certain number inclined to be critical 
of every action of the commission or any of its officials. 
The path of least resistance for Mr. Walker would have 
been to find it impossible, because of pressure of other 
business, to talk to the Independents, even though he 
was in Chicago at the time. 


‘ HIGHLIGHT of the 1935 national Independent 


O MAN particularly likes to face an audience in 
which there is likely to be even the slightest under- 
current of criticism of the things he believes or repre- 
sents. Commissioner Walker could have refused, with- 
out causing criticism of his attitude or motive, to talk to 
the Independents. He chose, however, the course charac- 
teristic of a public official with high regard for his duty 
to his government, the public, and the business interests 
with which his duties are concerned. He stated his 
opinions frankly and courageously. He is entitled to 
the thanks of the Independent telephone industry. 
Mr. Walker spoke of the responsibilities to the public 
of the owners and managers of telephone properties. 
These responsibilities are, he indicated, in actuality a 
trusteeship. 


OMMUNICATIONS are too vital to the welfare of 

the nation for the government to allow them to 

be handled by private enterprise without due regard by 
private owners and managers to the interests and needs 
of the public served and the interests of the nation at 
large. Certainly, no telephone man who has the proper 
conception of his responsibilities can disagree with that. 
As has been said by telephone men themselves in 


telephone conventions many times, the telephone busi- © 


ness is a public business. Any man who is unwilling to 
conduct his business affairs subject to the proper scru- 
tiny and regulation of public bodies, does not belong in 
the telephone business or in any other utility business. 
He would be happier and would get along better in some 
kind of business not so permeated with public interest. 
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THANK YOU, 





Mr. Walker! 


OMMISSIONER WALKER does not believe in 
monopoly of the telephone business in this country, 
Certainly every Independent telephone man sees eye-tp. 
eye with him there. They will undoubtedly approve 109 
per cent his statement: “It would be an unfortunate 
thing for both the industry and the public should the 
last Independent plant be merged into one great system 
and the incentive of competition be entirely eliminated 
both in the rendering of service and in the development, 
manufacture and the sale of telephone equipment.” 

Ever since its establishment in 1901, TELEPHONY has 
consistently supported the principle of competition in the 
telephone field and heartily approves Mr. Walker’s en. 
dorsement of it. The tribute paid to the part that Inde. 
pendent telephony has played in the development of the 
telephone constitutes a fair-minded recognition by a 
high public official, conversant with the facts, of a situ- 
ation Independent telephone people have always known 
to be true. 

While Mr. Walker was, of course, stating only his 
own personal opinion—and, incidentally, no Independent 
telephone man should embarrass him by considering his 
talk at the convention as an official expression of the 
commission—the Independent industry should rejoice 
that a man in his position so clearly understands the 
facts. It is not only gratifying to know that the actual 
telephone situation in this country is at last obtaining 
recognition, but also a satisfaction to every telephone 
man to know that a public official occupying a position 
so important to the telephone industry has made it his 
business to know the real facts. 





OME TELEPHONE men who heard, or who have 

read Mr. Walker’s address at the convention 
(TELEPHONY of October 12) may feel that he was a bit 
critical of the industry as a whole, especially in the 
first part of his talk. In fact, he was. We hold no 
quarrel with him for that, however. When any industry 
reaches the point where it cannot take in good grace 4 
bit of sincere criticism, something is wrong with the 
business or some of the people in it. 

It is clear that Commissioner Walker came to the 
convention neither to praise nor to blame the telephone 
industry, but to state his personal belief and convic- 
tions concerning it. He did that well and also, we 
think, helpfully to the industry. He criticized where 
he thought criticism was due; praised, where he thought 
praise was due. 

The Independent industry should and no doubt does 
appreciate his presence, his speech and his candor. We 
hope that future Independent telephone conventions will 
have the privilege of the views of Mr. Walker and also 
those of his colleagues on the Federal Communications 


Commission. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


One-Woman Company 
at Ruraldale, Ohio 


A full-page illustrated feature story in 
a recent issue of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Sunday Dispatch, under the caption, 
“The Ruraldale Phone Jingles,” tells of 
“Aunt Polly” Roberts, the one-woman 
telephone company which furnishes 
the rural residents in the 
vicinity of Ruraldale, Ohio. 

In addition to being the entire official 
staff as well as operator of the Rural- 
dale Co., Aunt Polly keeps 
tends to her 55-acre farm. 


service to 


Telephone 


house and 


The only time she is not within hearing 
distance of the bells on her switchboard 
is on Sunday when she lays aside her 
responsibilities long 
church. 


enough to attend 

Gray-haired and getting on in years, 
Aunt Polly has for the past 11 
quietly but faithfully performed 
task of making telephone connections 
for the residents of the countryside. 
When asked if the income of $6 a year 
from her 40 subscribers was 
sufficient to enable the company to op- 
erate, she added that the bills have to 
be paid and when there is not enough 


years 
her 


each of 














telephone. 


afford it. 


due to rheumatism. 
a great deal. 











especially for mother. 
Daughter. 


daughters. 
and customers at our store. 
are! 


family and guests.” 











land. 








MY NEIGHBOR'S TELEPHONE 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


“My telephone and my neighbor’s is one and the same. 
cated in my home because I pay for it. 
possible to move it back and forth between my home and my neigh- 
bor’s, I would have to go over to his home when I wanted to use my 


No, this joint telephone ownership was no arrangement of mine. 
The arrangement was made by my neighbor and his family when he 
decided his telephone was an unnecessary expense and had it taken 
out because, he explained to the telephone company, he could not 
Anyway, there was a telephone next door at his neighbor’s, 
he told his family; furthermore, he traded at my store. 

And so, the telephone bell in our dwelling, unlike the rest of our 
comforts and conveniences, is more my 
his family use it more than my wife and I do. 

We are an elderly couple, and Mother cannot get around very much 
Our sons operate my grocery store so I am home 
Our daughters live on farms and keep in touch with us. 
We are glad we have a telephone as it is a means of protection in 
summoning aid in case of sickness, burglars, and fire. 
phone company could find a method of protecting us from neighbors, 
who make public a public thoroughfare through our home to use our 
telephone, we would appreciate it. 

Since our telephone has become the joint ownership property of 
ourselves and our neighbor, the tingle of the bell has lost its charm, 
She used to say when the bell rang: ‘Oh, that’s 
I have been expecting 

Now the bell has not only lost its charm for us, but it has become 
an impersonal thing because it is usually a ring for our neighbor’s 
Oh, yes, we call them. 
But, oh, what chatterers those girls 
After they have breezed in and out again, we find it difficult 
to get our thoughts back to our reading, Mother and I. 
Mother will sigh and say: ‘I wonder if Daughter tried to get us while 
that girl at Bently’s was telephoning. 

‘Oh, I never saw her before, Mary. 

‘Well, she tracked my fioor and trailed her wet umbrella across it, 
and I worked so hard to make that floor look nice today. 
it up and then let’s turn off the lights. They may come back because 
she couldn’t get the boy she was calling.’ 

And so we go to bed to keep from being bothered by our neighbor’s 


MORAL: The ocean is full of sponges, but a lot also grow on dry 
What a pity they are not all in the ocean. 





It is lo- 
Sometimes, I think if it were 


‘ighbor’s than mine because 


If the tele- 


her call.’ 


They are neighbors, you know— 


Sometimes, 


Who is she?’ 
Visiting at Bently’s, I suppose.’ 


I’ll wipe 








— 
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company money “I pay the: 
According to Aunt Polly, sh¢ 
about 25 calls a day on an 
Night calls, she says, are inf: 
cept 
time she 
Her farm 


myself 
handles 
average 
jUent ex 
sickness, at which 
leaves the switchboard 
hand, Tommy Drake, js 
trouble-shooter for the system which ex. 


when there’s 


never 


tends over a three-mile radius 
eee 


Yokohama Chief Operator 
a Reader of TELEPHONY 


The following letter was received, up. 
der date of September 6, by the United 
Telephone Co., of Abilene, from 
Miss H. Fukuzaki, chief operator in the 
telephone office at Yokohama, Japan— 
Nippon Odori Nakaku: 

“We are Yokohama central telephone 
office. We saw ‘Phoney Rhymes’ edited 
by your company in the TELEPpHony of 
July 6. It 


Kans., 


seemed to us to be very in- 
teresting and we are sure to find some. 
thing convenient for us in it. 

We want 
ble. 
let, ‘Phoney Rhymes.’ ” 

The United 
other requests 


to have it as soon as possi 


If you can, please send the book 


company 

for United 
material have come during the past few 
India; Zurich 
Lima, Peru; Buenos Aires 
Argentina; Ketchikan, Alaska; Halifax 
Nova Scotia; Turin, Italy; Cannes 
France; Wellington, New Zealand; Syd- 
ney, Australia; 


reports _ that 
advertising 
Lucknow, 


years from 


Switzerland; 


London, England; an 
South Africa. 
eee 


Alabama Convention 
to Be Held Next Week 


The Alabama Independent Telephone 


Johannesburg, 


Association has completed plans for ¢ 


“special get-together” meeting at the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel on Tuesday, Octo 
ber 22. G. A. 


is president of the association and R. H 


Crenshaw, of Greenville 
Liddell, of Camden, secretary-treasuret 

The association urges all Independent 
companies in the state, no matter how 
small, to send a representative—or rep 
to this meeting to talk over 
mutual problems and work out a bette 
mainte 


resentatives 


way of handling collections, 
nance, etc. 


Outside Plant 


Relocations in Ohio 

More than spent in 
moving and rearranging telephone lines 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. tt 
clear the way for the Muskingum Valley 
conservation and flood control progral 
in Ohio. The government will pay th 
cost of moving the lines and the telé 


$100,000 will be 


phone ‘ 
of any 
hange. 
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spent in 


yne lines 
and the 
yh Co. ti 
m Valles 
prograll 
pay the 


the tele 


nhone con panies will bear the expense 
if any improvement resulting from the 
hange. 

The telephone work consists mainly 
f transferring pole lines which now are 
yated in territory to be flooded to form 
Re-routing of highways be- 
creation of the artificial 
necessitates moving of lines. 
main Cleveland-Chicago 
will be 


reservoirs 
quse of the 
lakes also 
One ol the 
ng distance cables moved in 
‘wo places in connection with construc- 
n of the Beach City 
numerous 


reservoir. In 
rural lines 
nf intrastate cables will be rebuilt on 
higher ground. 


ther locations 


In the entire conservancy area more 
poles and nearly 600 
niles of wire will be placed. In 
addition, miles of pole line will merely 
» transferred to new routes and recon- 


than 1,300 new 


new 


tioned. 


Among the larger projects is the mov- 


ing of a nine-mile stretch of pole line 
along the Little Stillwater creek near 
the Tappan reservoir at a cost of ap- 
proximately $24,000. The Tappan dam 
will be located about eight miles south- 
west of Dennison and Uhrichsville. Near 
the Beach City dam on Sugar Creek 
about 14 miles northwest of Dover, a 
mile and a half stretch of the Cleve- 
land-Chicago long distance cable will be 
moved at a cost of about $23,000. 
Smaller jobs are scattered throughout 
the territories adjacent to the Wills 
Creek, Clendening, Charles Mill, Mo- 
hicanville and Bolivar reservoirs. 


Telephone Development 


in Moscow, Russia 
telephone system of Moscow, 
approximately 242,000 
miles of wire laid in concrete conduits 


The 
Russia, uses 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, I11. 


ADVANTAGE OF hold- 
ing calling customer on 
the line for long distance 


at tributary offices. Se- 
ties No. 214 


HE QUESTION, “Why is it 
better for a tributary office to 


hold its subscriber on the line 
for Long Distance?” has been satis- 
fatorily solved by those who have 
tried out and adopted this method. 
The practice was introduced and is 
lvocated to improve the tributary 
stomer’s service, to make the serv- 
emore attractive and to enable the 
erator to handle calls more rapidly. 
There are many advantages in hav- 
ig the customer on the line. First 
fall, it eliminates the need for re- 
alling the customer to start con- 
ersation. When the customer is not 
wlding the line and the operator is 
tady on his call, in some instances 
ehas left the telephone and cannot 
e located. In this case, she must 
fave word for him to notify Long 
Jistance when he returns. This also 
sults in annoyance to the called 
arty and results in a waste of toll 
tcuit and operator’s time. 
In holding the customer on the line, 
‘eis able to hear his call being ad- 
anced and is in a position to correct 
usunderstood called information as 
Well as being permitted to provide 
ditional information necessary for 
Ne completion of the call. It also 


enables him to understand more 
clearly the problems of the operator 
resulting in a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding when delays are encoun- 
tered. This, of course, happens if the 
Long Distance operator does not split 
her keys. In offices where splitting 
keys are provided, some operators 
acquire a habit of splitting them 
upon the least provocation. 

It is interesting to the customer 
to hear the progress of his call and 
it will also encourage him to remain 
at the telephone. However, if he 
has to hold the receiver to his ear, 
with nothing to listen to, he is very 
apt to replace it on its hook. In 
many cases, holding the customer 
on the line eliminates the necessity 
for giving reports since he hears all 
the reports passed or received from 
the terminating point. 

Of course, judgment must be ex- 
ercised in asking the customer to 
hold the line. Failure to do so will 
result in discouraging customers in 
this practice. In some cases, the 
operator should dismiss the calling 
party as soon as she has the neces- 
sary ticket details, as, for example, 
upon receipt of a messenger call. 

On calls that have been passed, as 
soon as it becomes evident that the 
call cannot be completed within 
three minutes from the filing time, 
or at the end of three minutes if the 
operator anticipates further delay, 
a report should be given to the call- 
ing party if one has been obtained 
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totaling 28 miles in length. Overhead 
wires existed until last year, but now 
are gone. There are five automatic ex- 
changes with 46,712 subscribers and 
eight manual exchanges with 48,896 sub- 
secribers. In addition, there are 27,787 
subscribers connected by means of 257 
switchboards in the city and 44 in the 
suburbs. Pay stations, numbering 1,069, 
are located in various parts of the city. 

The total number of _ subscribers, 
counting all stations in the city and 
three substations, is now 134,440, as 
compared with 38,580 before the revolu- 
tion. 

In the manual exchanges 583 girls 
work daily, handling approximately 45,- 
000,000 calls per month. Counting the 
calls passing through the automatic ex- 
changes, there are completed some 100,- 
000,000 calls per month. The average 
number of calls per month per telephone 
is 34.6 conversations a day. 


or the operator should give him the 
ception of holding the line longer or 
hanging up his receiver by saying, 
“IT am sorry, there will be a slight 
delay on your call,” adding, “Will 
you hold the line or shall I call 
you?” 

Failure to follow this practice 
will also cause the customer to 
hang up and will discourage him in 
remaining at the telephone during 
the progress of his call. Subscrib- 
ers have become accustomed to be- 
ing asked to hold the line and if the 
operator fails to make this request 
we frequently hear the customer 
say: “Shall I hold the line?” Non- 
hang-up service is popular from the 
average customer’s viewpoint and, 
after all, he is the man we are try- 
ing to please. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Why is it better for a tributary 
office to hold its subscriber on 
the line for Long Distance calls? 
How long may a ticket be held? 
Should it be cancelled at 12 
o’clock at night if the customer 
doesn’t want the call the next 
day? 
When two subscribers are talk- 
ing on a party line and some one 
on another line asks for a num- 
ber on busy line, should we ring 
or tell them that the line is 
busy? 
How should we handle a sub- 
scriber when we tell him that 
his party doesn’t answer and he 
insists they should as he knows 
they are at home? 
If the rate from the code letters 
is different from the rate given 
in the First Reference Rate 
Sheet, which rate is used? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions may be found on page 32. 
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MX give me a hand at 
m silo filling tomorrow?” | 
} & ‘ 


vt 
i¥ Northwood, Iowa, is rounding up his 
neighbors by telephone. A few calls and 


K 
“see Hello, Bill, can;you 


a 
uC 


Siro filling season—and a farmer near 


i 
} 
{ 
‘ 


f / ze. .§ 
Ri 
he’ll have all the help he needs. "4 
ee 
iat oe | 


We ad 

¥ id 
° hs . diy In any season, the farm telephone saves 
< f time and useless trips. It brings the latest 
if 4j market reports so that you can sell your 
we produce at the right time. It helps you 
’ order farm machinery, seed, and fertilizer. 
It gives valuable assistance in business 


contacts and keeps you in touch with 


relatives and friends. 
But the value of the telephone cannot 


be reckoned alone in day-by-day contacts, 
business or social. There comes a time 
when you are in need of a doctor or vet- 
erinarian—a time of illness or accident, 
fire or theft, and you must get 
some one, somewhere, quickly. 
It is then that the telephone 
renders a priceless service. 
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Telephone advertising in farm publications is based on 
actual incidents reported by rural subscribers. Told 
simply, directly, these little stories have a convincing 
quality all their own. Each features one specific use of 
the farm telephone and lists other reminders of its 


constant value to the farm business and the farm 





family. « The friendly advertisement on the opposite 
page is representative. Written from the very lives of 


those who read it, such advertising should help to keep 


and create rural traffic for all the telephone industry. 
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Some Personal Items 


J. A. ARNOLD, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Home Telephone Co., Wood- 
bury, Tenn., was active with other Ten- 
nessee telephone men in organizing the 
Tennessee Independent Telephone Asso- 


J. A. ARNOLD, of Woodbury, Tenn., 
Is Vice-President of the Tennessee 
Independent Telephone Association. 


ciation last April at which time he was 
elected a vice-president. 
Rutherford 
see, on February 7, 
tended grammar 

and high 

He was a 


Born in county, Tennes- 
1891, Mr. Arnold at- 
the rural 


Woodbury. 


school in 
schools school at 
merchant in for 
five years, but became interested in rais- 
ing mules and 
Woodbury. 

Mr. Arnold began working for the 
Home Telephone Co. in the capacity of 
secretary-treasurer on 
1927, 


Woodbury 


started farming near 


February 12, 
and still fills that capacity. After 
becoming associated with the company, 
he was instrumental in replacing open 
wires with about $2,500 work of cable. 


+ 


EMilL PALM, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada, vice-president in charge of accounts 
and finance of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, retired on September 30. His 
retirement terminated the work of ac- 
tive telephone administration of a man 
whose career in the service had extend- 
ed upwards of 44 years in Canada and 
the United States. 

Although a Canadian, born 
eated in Hamilton, Ontario, Mr. Palm 
entered the telephone service with the 
old Central Union Telephone Co. at Chi- 


and edu- 
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cago, Ill., in 1887. In 1900 he was made 
auditor for the Iowa Telephone Co., with 
headquarters in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Returning to Canada in 1910, Mr. 
Palm transferred to the Bell of Canada 
service at Montreal and set himself to 
the task of reorganizing the company’s 
accounting department. During the 
quarter-century of his work there, he 
served in the capacities of auditor, gen- 
eral auditor and comptroller. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, he was elevated to the office 
of vice-president and comptroller, and 
on May 1 last year he was named to the 
position which he has just relinquished 
in order to enjoy a well-earned leisure. 
FRED JOHNSON, who has been 
comptroller of the Bell of Canada, has 
succeeded to Mr. Palm’s former position. 
He began his telephone career with the 
old National Telephone Co. of England 
in 1904 and transferred to the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada on going to that 
country in 1910. 
cessively the positions of division audi- 


He has occupied suc- 


tor of receipts, chief accountant, assist- 
ant comptroller and comptroller. 


on 


JOHN AYERS, plant manager of the 
Orange Telephone Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y., bears the distinction of be- 
ing the 
point of service, in 
York. He 
County 


County 

oldest telephone employe, in 
southeastern New 
been with the Orange 
for 39 years and has 
been connected with the communications 
industry for some 48 years. 

At the age of 14 he secured a position 
as messenger boy for the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in Franklin Square, Mid- 
dljetown, at a salary of $14 a month. Ill 
health him from attending 
school with regularity. Needing outdoor 
work as well as money, he entered upon 
his duties with enthusiasm. 

Six months later, his health decidedly 
improved, he solicited and secured em- 
ployment as night operator and daytime 
installer of telephones for the Hudson 
River Telephone Co., which had estab 
lished Middletown’s first telephone ex- 
change. His sister was assistant day 
operator at the time. There were only 
two additional employes, the day op- 
erator and the manager, George Irwin. 

The Middletown exchange had 61 tele- 
phones when John Ayers first became 
identified with it. Thereafter whenever 
a new subscriber was secured, he helped 
the manager install it. In addition to 
his pay as night operator, he earned 75 


has 
company 


prevented 
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cents for assisting in the work of jp 
stalling each additional telephone, gdje. 
ging the necessary holes, stringing adq 
tional wire and connecting the gubgts. 
tion equipment. 

The Middletown exchange then op. 
sisted of a ground magneto system, with 
a capacity of 96 The operator 
hed a hand receiver to pick up incomin: 
calls. With her other hand the operate 
turned a crank in order to ring the bel 
of the called subscriber. Thus she wa: 
in need of a third hand to manipulat 
the switch plugs. 

Mr. Ayers set to work to apply his 
inventive genius to a solution of th 
problem. Securing an old treadle typ 
sewing machine, he connected the car. 
with the crank handle shaft s 
the operator could ring the subscriber: 
bell by “pumping” the sewing machin: 
with her feet, leaving her hands fre 
for the task of holding the receiver 
her ear and making connections on th 
switchboard. 
the 
1889, 


lines. 


riage 


Leaving telephone business 
Mr. 


ensuing few years was engaged in ele 


November, Ayers during the 
trical work in various parts of the cou 
try. Returning to Middletown in 18% 
he again secured employment with th 
Hudson River Telephone Co. Later i 
the year he went to work for the Amer 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., assist 
ing in the building of the first trunk 
line between New York and Chicago. 
When the Orange County Telephone 
Co. was chartered, in 1896, and com 


JOHN AYERS, of Middletown, N. Y« 
Is Veteran Telephone Employe of 
Southeastern New York. 
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THOMAS A. FEENEY, Recently Re- 
tired from His Duties as Assistant 
to President of New England Bell. 


operating an exchange in Mid- 
Mr. identified 
capacities, from in- 
making collec- 
affiliated with the 
practically continuously since 
His 
ears exceeds that of any other employe 
the company. 
Although he has experienced a 
nd strenuous 


enced 


etown, Ayers became 


with it in various 
falling telephones to 
tions. He has been 
mpany 

that time 


service record of 39 


long 


career and has checked 
ff 62 milestones of his life, Mr. 


has kept 


Ayers 
young at his job,’ to quote 
the author of a feature 
ppeared in a recent 
letown Times-Herald 


which 
the Mid- 
commemorating 
his telephone service record. 


article 
issue of 


Mr. Ayers was born on a farm in the 
town of Wallkill, N. Y., near Highland 
reservoir in 1873. His parents moved to 
1884 where their son 
John (one of four children) has during 


Middletown in 





OBITUARY 


FRANK J. BLACKBURN, auditor of 
receipts for the Peninsular Telephone 
., Tampa, Fla., died suddenly in the 
fice of a local physician on October 7, 
48 aresult of a heart attack. 
tars of age. 


He was 51 
Mr. Blackburn had been in the em- 
ploye of the Peninsular company since 
109, when he cashier and 
ookkeeper. He later became 
ccountant and, in 1925, was promoted 
‘0 the position of auditor of accounts. 
The deceased was a Scottish Rite Ma- 
2, a Shriner and, a member of the 
Knights of Pythias. He was an officer 
{ the First Presbyterian Church of 
Tampa and also of the Rocky Point Golf 
Club. Mr. Blackburn is survived by his 
Widow, Mrs. Alice Blackburn, and a 
lumber of brothers and sisters. 


was made 


revenue 





the greater part of his life played a 

vital part in furnishing telephone serv- 

ice to that growing community. 
A 

THOMAS J. FEENEY, for 
years assistant to the president of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass., in charge of public- 
ity and chairman of the employe benefit 
fund committee, has retired from serv- 
ice, having reached the age of 65. Mr. 
Feeney entered the company’s employ 
in 1907 after 17 years on the reportorial 
staff of the Boston Herald, to establish 
an advertising and publicity depart- 
ment. He was the founder and editor of 
Telephone Topics, and has played a 
prominent part in interpreting the prob- 
lems of the company to the public in 
the field of commission regulation, be- 
sides working to build up an esprit de 
corps within the organization. 

Mr. Feeney is a native of Woburn, 
Mass., and was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar about 25 years ago. His 
retirement became effective on October 
1, and he then became associated with 
kis brother, John P. Feeney, in the 
practice of law at 18 Tremont street, 
Boston. In appreciation of his long and 
able service, officials of the company 
gave him a luncheon at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, on September 23, and a 
dinner in the evening was accorded him 
by the executive department at the 
Hoosic-Whisick Club, Canton. Asso- 
ciates of Mr. Feeney also presented him 
with a set of office furniture in connec- 
tion with his new activities. 

A 

NORMAN OTT has been appointed as 
advertising manager for the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., suc- 
ceeding C. W. Motter, who will assume 
duties in connection with special assign- 
ments, General Commercial Superintend- 
ent H. F. McCulla has announced. Mr. 
Ott will have supervision of all adver- 
tising placed for the 132 
ated by the 
southeastern 
edit 
company’s employe magazine. 

He has been with the Lincoln com- 
pany for the last 17 years. His first 
employment the addressograph 
which he has 
Mr. Ott is a trained 
newspaper man. He established the Sur- 
prise Enterprise in 1914 and operated it 
for several 


many 


exchanges oper- 
company in southern and 
Nebraska, and will also 
the Lincoln Telephone News, the 


was in 
department, of been in 


charge since 1919. 


Later he was owner 
publisher of a paper at College 
a Lincoln suburb. He frequently 
contributed to Telephone 


years. 
and 
View, 
the Lincoln 
News. 

Mr. Ott learned the printer’s trade in 
the office of his father, Charles K. Ott, 
who published several newspapers in 
Burt county in the early days of Ne- 
braska. He has had wide experience in 
preparing news and advertising copy. 
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ONE 


EQUALS TWO 


One BURGESS 3-Volt TWIN-SIX 
Telephone Battery is the equiva- 
lent of two old round No. 6’s. 
That, briefly, is why the BURGESS 
TWIN-SIX has so quickly won 
the favor of Exchanges in every 
part of the country. 


Do you know what it means to 
replace two cumbersome round 
No. 6’s with one square compact 
TWIN-SIX? It means: 


1. You make only two connec- 
tions instead of four. 

2. Carry 40 less weight, and 

3. 30Z less bulk. 

4. Your battery unit has 12 % more 
zinc surface, and 

5. Supplies a strong, EVEN talk- 
ing current. 


Order your BURGESS TWIN- 
SIX Batteries from Inland Equip- 
ment Co. Price is only 39¢ (47¢ 
west of the Rockies), terms 5% 
10 days, net 30. Orders for 30 or 
more shipped F. O. B. your 
Exchange. 


ONE TWIN-SIX 
EQUALS TWO No. 6's 


BURGESS 


TWIN-SIX 


TELEPHONE BATTERY 


“ 
INLAND EQUIPMENT CO.. (Distributers) 
MAX F. HOSEA, President, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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News from 


Commissions and Courts 


Head Attorney in 
FCC Legal Department 


William H. Bauer, for the past 13 
years employed as a specialist on patent 
eases for the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice, took the oath of office on October 
5 as head attorney in the law depart- 
ment of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. A na- 
tive of Ohio, the town of Lowell marking 
his birth in 1888, Mr. Bauer attained 
portion of his education at 

University from which he 
was graduated, in 1916 and 1917 with a 
LL.B. degree, LL.M degree and that of 
Master of Patent Laws. 

His practical 
service with 


the major 
Georgetown 


included 
the Potomac Electric Pow- 
er Co., Washington, D. C., in the capi- 
tal’s engineering 


experience 


department and with 
the Willys-Overland Co. After two years’ 
experience in private law practice, Mr. 
Bauer was employed in 1922 as patent 
attorney for the Department of Jus- 
From 1922 to 1927 he prepared 
and prosecuted patent cases, also serving 
as government counsel in infringement 


tice. 


‘GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 


4 Steel Strand 


Standard 

Siemens-Martin 

High Strength 

Extra High Strength 
vv 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB 
Best Best (BB) 
| Steel 


@rapo Galvanized Products com- 
|bine every element essential to 
| long life and low 
maintenance _ cost: 

Sem pure zine coatings, 

= aha “s] non-cracking,  non- 
% wy peeling—correct ten- 
i sile values—proper 


fF indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Munceie, Indiana 


cases and acting as legal adviser to the 
Navy Department in patent cases. 

In 1918 Mr. Bauer was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia and the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the district; 
the Court 


also before 
of Claims, the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. 

As head attorney in the legal depart- 
ment of the FCC Mr. 
$6,500 annual salary. 


Bauer receives 


Coaxial Cable Installation 
Reported Stopped by Bell 


Recent newspaper reports from Wash- 
ington, D. C., state that televiison has 
been shunted far into the future by a 
decision of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to delay indefinitely in- 
stallation of the world’s first coaxial 
cable. There can be no nationwide tele- 
vision, no pictures, without the coaxial 
cable which transmits the necessary fre- 
quency bands. 

There will be no coaxial cable, not 
even on an experimental basis, accord- 
ing to A. T. & T. officials, the newspaper 
dispatches state, until the Federal Com- 
munications Commission relaxes its reg- 
ulations. 

However, in a recent issue of Business 
Week the statement is made that assur- 
ance has been received from Bell head- 
quarters that the Bell is going ahead 
with the installation of the coaxial 

“While the Bell System,” Busi- 
Week states, “is not happy over 
some of the FCC regulations, it feels 
that all bumps can be ironed out.” 

The coaxial cable (TELEPHONY of De- 
cember 19, 1934) was developed in the 
laboratories of the A. T. & T. Co., and 
patents taken out by it. The Bell in- 
tended to install the first length of the 
cable between Philadelphia and New 
York for experimental purposes. The 
total cost, including experimentation, 
was to have been nearly $1,000,000 
(TELEPHONY of June 1, 1935). 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion following a hearing in July decided 
(TeLePpHONy of August 3) the cable 
could be laid, only if the A. T. & T. made 
it available to all television experiment- 
ers, competitors or 
der of July 24 also stated that the 
commission’s authorization of the in- 
stallation could be revoked after hearing 
upon 10 days’ notice. 

The effect of the decision, according 
to an FCC expert, was to void the co- 
axial patents and make the cable avail- 
able to anyone, once it were constructed. 


cable. 
ness 


otherwise. Its or- 
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Since then the A. T. & T. Qo, has 
made no move to install the experjme, 
tal cable. The cable, it has been state 
is capable of permitting the Carrying oy 
of some 240 telephone conversations 
the transmitting of 2,400 telegraph me 
sages at the same time. 

eee 


System of Accounts 
in Printed Form 


Printed copies of the “Uniform §), 
tem of Accounts for Telephone Comp 
nies,” prescribed by the Federal Com 
munications Commission, in its tek 
phone division order of June 19 (N 
7-C) to become effective January 1, 193 
are being sent out by the United State 
Independent Telephone Association 
Class A and B member companies. Copies 
of this system of accounts will be sent to 
other companies making application 
therefor to the national association. 

The system of accounts is prescribed 
for all telephone companies under its 
jurisdiction, according to the provision 
of the Communications Act of 1934, hay 
ing average 


annual operating revenues 


exceeding $50,000. 
In its 


vision of the 


order No. 7, the telephone d 
FCC requested the state 
regulatory commissions and other inter 
ested parties to file on or before Octe 
ber 1, 1934, suggested amendments o 
changes in the accounting report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
docket No. 25705. Later an extensiol 
of time was granted until November | 
1934, for the filing of such exceptions it 
order No. 7-A and order No. 7 was sé 
for hearing on November 16, 1934, be 
fore the telephone division in Washing 
ton, D. C. 

The hearing was conducted as sched 
uled and on May 1, 1935, the telephone 
division of the FCC issued order 78 
which prescribed a uniform system 0 
accounts to become effective January ! 
1936. The filing of exceptions to tle 
drafted of accounts was per 
mitted until May 16, at which time 4 
hearing was held with representatives 
of state commissions and _ intereste( 
common carriers. Thereupon, the com 
mission, on June 19, issued its order N 


system 


7-C to supersede its order No. 7-B 
eee 


Alabama Testimony | 
Completed; Await Decision 
On Saturday, October 5, testimot! 

was completed in the investigation © 

the rates of the Southern Bell Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. being conductet 
by the Alabama Public Service Commis 
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ided in the case are petitions 

city of Birmingham and the 
labama each demanding a 40- 
duction in rates; and a peti- 
jon by the Alabama Rate Association 
asking a 25-per cent cut. The end of 
the hearings was marked with clashes 
aud disagreement over tax and valua- 
tion figures 

The city of Birmingham, represented 
yy Horace Wilkinson, and the state, rep- 
resented by Attorney General A. A. Car- 
michael, have contended throughout the 
ase that the rate of depreciation used 
py the Southern Bell company was ex- 
essive and testimony to support their 
tention was introduced by Hugh Ab- 
ett, depreciation expert for the state. 

Qn Friday, October 4, George K. Sel- 
jen, company’s superintendent of build- 
ings, supplies and motor vehicles, spent 
the afternoon on the stand as a rebuttal 
yitness. He answered in the negative 
a series of cross questions put to show 
tht Western Electric prices were to a 
certain degree arbitrary. 

Mr. Selden, who had previously stated 
that Western Electric prices were 20 to 
% per cent lower than those com- 
yetitors, filed a chart showing price 
trends of the equipment company and 
tending to support his testimony. 

It was brought out that Western Elec- 

purchased the Morkrum Teletype 

rp. for $30,000,000 from the A. T. & T., 
und the witness denied there had been 
a $25,000,000 “writeup for good will.” 

He said at the time of the sale the 
physical plant of the Morkrum corpora- 
tion was valued at approximately $7,- 

000 and that the value was increased 
y adding the value of 
the value of 
8 a going concern. 

Mr. Selden testified that the Western 
Electric Co. earned 4.6 per cent return 
n its between 1916 and 
34. He said the investment was $180,- 
7,000 in 1934. 

The witness said he saw no objection 
to filing a Western Electric price list 
ut estimated that the lists from 1913 
‘to date would fill a third of the hearing 
room 

After Mr. Selden completed his testi- 
ony B. E. Baker, tax agent of the 
Southern Bell, was placed on the stand 
0 introduce regarding the 
mpany’s and trend of 


sion. Ine 
filed by t 
state of 4 
per cent 


of 


patents, good- 


] 


rill, and the corporation 


investment 


testimony 
tax payments 
taxes, 
Messers. Carmichael and Wilkinson 
doth voiced objection to Mr. Baker’s tes- 
iMony, prepared in written form, de- 
that it was not evidence but 
‘Trgument. It was declared to be an at- 
lempt to justify the difference between 
te company’s figure of $14,000,000 for 
‘aX-Daying figure of 
$24,000,000 for rate-making purposes and 
‘tat they were opposed to any attempt 
‘0 justify this difference. 


laring 


purposes and its 


The commission announced that it 
would take the exhibit under considera- 
tion without an immediate ruling. 

The October 5 session was concluded 


with Attorney Wilkinson and Attorney | 


General Carmichael 
$10,000,000 difference. 

Chairman Hugh White, of the com- 
mission, overruled the request of the 
city of Birmingham for additional data 
on the company’s operations as follows: 

(1) Annual reports of the Southern 
Bell in Alabama to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from 
(2) Price lists of the Western Electric 
Co. from 1913 to 1923. 
tions to and retirements from the Birm- 
ingham exchange, with the salvage ac- 
cruing from such retirements. 

Chairman White declared 


challenging this 


that the 


Doing One Thing 
Well! 


1913 to 1923. | 


(3) Gross addi- | 


company had stated that it did not have | 
the Western Electric price lists and that | 


the information asked in the other ques- 


tions was available to the city of Birm- | 


ingham from the company’s books. He 
stated that it would take the company 
from five to six months to prepare the 


answer to question No. 3 and at a cost | 


of thousands of dollars which he did not 
feel was justified. 


Additional briefs will be filed by both | 


sides and the commission will rule on 
the case within the next few 
after records that 


weeks 
studying 


contain | 


more than 2,500 pages of testimony and | 
280 exhibits that number literally thou- | 


sands of additional pages. 
eee 


Cross-Examination in 


Wisconsin Rate Case 
At the continued hearings in the state- 


wide rate case of the Wisconsin Tele- 


phone Co., on October 2 and 3, Alvin C. | 


Reis, chief counsel of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, cross-exam- 





ined A. B. Crunden, New York City, as- | 


sistant comptroller of the American Tel- | 


ephone & Telegraph Co., and J. K. Cros- 


land, general commercial accountant of | 


the Western Electric Co. 


Cook 5-6 Protected Terminals 
at the end of open leads and for 
termination and distribution of 
lead covered cable. 


Testimony corroborating the conten- | 


tion that the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. added $14,395,799 to its | 
surplus in 1927 by selling used telephone | 


instruments to its Wisconsin subsidiary 
was sought by Mr. Reis in his cross-ex- 
amination of Mr. Crunden. 

Mr. Crunden testified that prior to 
1927 the A. T. & T. Co. rented telephone 
instruments to subscribers and laid 
aside a reserve of 45 to 50 per cent of 
their original cost of $44,000,000 to pro 
vide for replacing them as they wore 
out or became obsolete. In 1927, he said 
the company sold the instruments at 20 
per cent less than the current cost and 
put the difference between the amount 
received and the amount in the depre- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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COOK ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Has specialized in the manufac- 
ture of Telephone Protective 
Equipment for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
SPECIFY COOK 











New 


Bakelite 
Wall Telephone 


of Automatic Electric 


l \ NEW bakelite wall telephone, 


known as the type 35A5, the 
advantages of wall-type instruments with 
the convenience of the modern handset, 
is now being offered by Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. the accompany- 
ing instrument 
the Monophone handset 
(mounted on a cradle at the lower part 
of the instead of above as in the 
former wall Monophone). 

The working parts of this instrument 
are all mounted on the one-piece bake- 
lite base, so the 
by merely 
plunger 


combining 


As shown in 
illustrations, 
standard 


this uses 


case 


cover may be removed 
withdrawing the cradle 
assembly and loosening the cover 
leaving the remainder of the 
assembly undisturbed. The cover 
carries no new 


screws, 


wiring—a 
wall telephone design. 
To meet the most trying climatic 
ditions, all wiring is of the 
The sound openings 
bottom of the cover 


feature in 


con- 
“tropical” 
molded in 
are 


type. 


the covered 


The Three Parts of the Type 
35A5 Wall Monophone. The 
Cover Carries no Wiring and 
is Removed Easily, the Hand- 
set Cord Remaining Anchored 


to the Base. 


itself 


with radio grill cloth, 
to exclude dust and 
The 
case itself is, 
immune 


molded 
of course, 


insects. 


both to in- 
sects and to the effects 
of atmospheric 
The 
mounting 


condi- 
tions. instrument 
holes are 

riolded with a thin bakelite film closure, 
so that only the holes which are used 
need to be “knocked out.” 

Because of the growing use of con- 
duit wiring, mounting holes have been 
provided to permit fastening the base 
standard electrical outlet 
well as in the usual manner on ordi- 
nary interior walls. Three terminals 
are provided at the top of the base, for 
line connections. 

This new instrument is available with 
dial for automatic service, or with a 
dial cover plate for manual service, this 
plate being replaceable with a dial at 


to a box, as 
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The Type 35A5 Automatic Electric Wall Monophone. 


any time. The dial is mounted above 
the handset cradle, which is so shaped 
that the handset is removed by pulling 
forward instead of lifting, thus avoiding 
interference with the dial. 

Either an anti-sidetone circuit with 
three-winding induction coil, or the in- 
duction-coil-receiver circuit, can be fur- 
nished. The ringer may be of the 
straight-line type, or for any harmoni 
frequency. 

The 
nished in a 
(with 
trim), 


type 35A5 Monophone is fur 
wide range of art shades 
chromium-plated metal 


as well as in black. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
dation reserve into surplus. Later this 
fd was set aside in surplus to cover 
ost of patent infringement court ac- 
tions, he added. Ordinary costs of such 
jitigation are covered by current oper- 
sting funds and are not charged to sur- 
plus, the witness testified. 

Commission staff members in present- 
ing their testimony contended that the 
dfect of such a practice resulted in cus- 
mers still paying for such litigation 
ipaddition to sums they paid previously 
i cover depreciation on instruments. 
Mr. Crunden defended the A. T. & T.’s 
plicies by explaining that services cost- 
ing $875,223 were provided to the Wis- 
ensin Telephone Co. for $209,173 in 
14. The A. T. & T. Co. lost $8,000,000 in 
giving such services to associate com- 
panies in 1934, he said. 

Bdwin S. Mack, attorney for the Wis- 
wnsin Telephone Co., accused Alvin C. 
Reis, commission counsel, of asking wit- 
wesses to work out arithmetical “absurd- 
ities,” which he claimed misled the pub- 
lie when reported in the press. 

The charge was made when Mr. Reis 
asked Mr. Crosland to calculate the West- 
em Electric Co.’s rate of return on the ba- 
isof amounts of working capital desig- 
sated by the commission’s chief counsel. 
lr. Crosland had testified that the West- 
en Electric’s rate of return on its Bell 
vlephone business averaged 4.6 per cent 
fom 1916 to 1934. Mr. Reis sought to 
ring out in the question that business 
lume would make a difference in price 
hich would make price comparison for 
rge and small manufacturers no test 
{reasonableness of the large manufac- 
wrer’s price and that the Western Elec- 
ric has no selling expense, as ordinarily 
nderstood 
Mr. Mack 
e stricken 


moved that 
the 
however 


this testimony 
record on the 
ground that, the 
ersonal opinion of the witness on rea- 
wnable price might be, “it is irrelevant 
1 discussing whether Western Electric 
rofits have been reasonable on business 
i per cent of which is with sister com- 
panies.” Commissioner Fred S. Hunt, 
tesiding at sessions in which testimony 
1 the four-year-old inquiry is expected 
be concluded, overruled the motion, 
liming that Mr. Crosland was present- 
“las an expert witness and, therefore, 
Mr. Reis could cross-examine him as to 
$ personal opinions. 
eee 


U.S. Supreme Court to Hear 
Nebraska Depreciation Case 
The United States Supreme Court on 
ctober 14 consented to hear in the near 
‘iture the appeal of the Northwestern 
ell Telephone Co. from the action of 
e Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
‘on in fixing its depreciation rate at 
per cent for the year 1934, when the 


from 
interesting 


showing made by the company warrant- 
ed a rate of 4.48 per cent. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court upheld 
the right of the commission to fix the 
rate in spite of the challenge to its 
power made by the company, which as- 
serted that the acts of Congress in con- 
ferring accounting powers on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the 
latter exclusive jurisdiction. 

The company contended that the com- 
mission order was not based on any 
evidence, but represented the judgment 
of the majority that a smaller amount 
of depreciation should be set up for sev- 
eral years until the ratio 
depreciation reserve and 
condition of the property 
more satisfactory status. It 
tended the rate was 
discriminatory. 

The held an 
hearing some months ago on 


gave 


between the 
the service 
reached a 

also con- 
confiscatory and 


commission extensive 
the mat- 
ter of fixing the rate of depreciation to 
be set up on company books for 1935, 
the company taking particular pains to 
develop a complete case, more so than 
in the case now in court, in which the 
company’s request, after the order had 
been entered, to be allowed 
more 


to submit 
The su- 
of the 


testimony denied. 
court upheld this action 


commission also. 


was 
preme 


No order has been entered in the 1935 


In addition to the “Bomb 
Test," samples of all Whitney 
Blake Telephone Wire are 
tested in a machine especially 
designed for checking the 
strength and density of rub- 
ber compound of Telephone 
Wire. The long life of Whitney 
Blake Telephone Wire is partly 
due to the use of this unique 
machine, which indicates the 
ability of the insulation to 
withstand the stresses and 
strains it will be subjected to 
during and after installation. 





<> 


Telephone 


case. Commissioner Bollen has submit- 


ted to his colleagues a tentative order, 
but he has not yet secured their approv- 
al. Mr. Bollen was responsible for the 
1934 order. 

eee 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


October 4: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. filed revised pages to FCC 
No. 4, effective October 11. It states 
that under authority of rule No. 8 (e) 
of tariff circular No. 1, charges have 
been published for overseas telephone 
service from the United States to 
Reykjavik, Iceland, and Paragua, and 
for overseas program transmission serv- 
ice in connection radio broadcasting, 
from the United States to Reykjavik, 
Iceland. 

October 9: The commission granted 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. a modification of licenses so as to 
add Paris, France, as a primary point 
of communication instead of routing 
calls through London, England. Copies 
of a contract between the French gov- 
ernment and the A. T. & T. Co. were 
filed with the application some weeks 
ago. The license is understood to have 
the approval of the state department. 

October 9: The commission designated 
for hearing before an examiner the joint 
petition of the Crown Point Telephone 
Co. and the Northwestern Indiana Tele- 
phone Co. (known as the Valparaiso 
case) that the proposed purchase of 
property by the Crown Point company 
would be in the public interest. 


Compression Tested 





Wire 
RUBBER COVERED 


COPPERWELD - BRONZE - COPPER 
DROP - INSIDE and BRIDLE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney Blake Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS IN U.S. A. 
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Tay bakR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
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October 10: The commission ruled 
that the interlocking directorates pro- 
vision of the Communications Act did 
not apply to the offices of James G. Har- 
bord, chairman of the Radio Corp. of 
America and 26 others who recently filed 
application for permission to retain 
their posts in communications com- 
panies. The commission held that the 
following applicants are not seeking to 
hold office in more than one carrier sub- 
ject to the act: James F. Behan, Louis 
Corner, Jr., David C. Cox, Manton Da- 
vis, W. J. Dodge, Charles de Y. Elkus, 
Robert F. Estabrook, G. B. Foscue, 
James G. Harbord, Nathan Hayward, Al- 
bert R. Henry, Legrand W. Howell, Leon- 
ard H. Kinnard, Wilbert Ernest Macfar- 
lane, Fred E. Meinholtz, R. D. Miller, 
Joseph Pierson, William A. Prince, Ben 
S. Read, E. Charles Ryan, Arthur B. 
Tuttle, Phil M. Watson, John H. Whar- 
ton, William A. Winterbottom, Fred H. 
Wirths, William T. Wood and George J. 
Yundt. The applications were dismissed. 

The commission, in its ruling, finds 
that these applicants have died since the 
filing of the petition in this proceeding: 
A. D. Burke, Richard D. Gilliam, B. L. 
Kilgour and Apstin Y. Tuel, (TELEPHONY 
of July 27 contains an obituary notice 
of Ben S. Read, at the time president 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., whose name is also listed). 

ALABAMA 

October 5: Testimony completed in 

rate case of the Southern Bell Telephone 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELERHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY. MO. 





JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
APPRAISALS RATE STUDIES 


Determination of Exchange Costs Incident to 
the Furnishing of Toll Service. 


Five Ivy St. Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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& Telegraph Co. Following filing of 

additional briefs by both sides, and a 

careful study of the testimony by the 

commission, a decision will be issued. 
ARIZONA 


September 25: Construction and oper- 
ation of a telephone line from Quartzsite 
to Wickenburg authorized by the com- 
mission in a supplemental order to W. 
G. Keiser. The amended certificate was 
issued to him after he filed a franchise 
from Maricopa county for the line. 

Some time ago the commission au- 
thorized Mr. Keiser to build and operate 
a telephone line from Ehrenberg to 
Quartzsite and the Yuma-Maricopa coun- 
ty line. This was granted after he had 
filed a franchise from Yuma county. 

The line will serve the area from 
Wickenburg to Ehrenberg and Blythe 
along U. S. Highway 60. Construction 
of the line from Quartzsite to Wicken- 
burg is to begin at once, it was said. 

CALIFORNIA 

September 25: Application filed by the 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., for au- 
thority to revise boundaries, schedules, 
etc., of its Arrowhead exchange; to an 
established exchange at Crestline; to re- 
vise northern boundary of San Ber- 
nardino exchange; and to discontinue 
certain San Bernardino exchange serv- 
ice. 

September 26: Application filed by 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to adjust rates in Castroville exchange 
increasing service hours. 

ILLINOIS 

October 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
proposed change in rates for telephone 
service, stated in rate schedule I.C.C. 
No. 3 original sheet No. 5 of the Mid 
Continent Telephone Co. of Illinois, filed 
August 2, 1935. 

October 14: 
proposed 


Hearing in Chicago on 
change in rates of the New 
Milford Telephone Co. for telephone 
service, stated in rate schedule I.C.C. 
No. 2 original sheet No. 3 of the com- 
pany, filed August 2, 1935. 

October 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
proposed change in rates of the Winne- 
gago County Telephone Co. for telephone 
service, stated in rate schedule I.C.C. 
No. 2 original sheet No. 4 of the com- 
pany (filed August 2, 1935). 

October 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
proposed change in rates for telephone 
service, stated in rate schedule I.C.C. 
No. 1 original sheet No. 5 of the Farm- 
ers New Era Telephone Co. (filed 
August 2, 1935). 

October 14: Hearing in Chicago on 
proposed change in rates for telephone 
service in Sheldon, stated in rate sched- 
ule I.C.C. No. 5 original sheet No. 4 of 
the Sheldon Telephone Co., filed July 23. 

NEBRASKA 

October 5: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to cancel 
two-party business service at its ex- 
changes at Peru and Swanton, it ap- 
pearing that demand for this type of 
service no longer exists, request held 
to be reasonable and granted as asked. 

October 5: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to cancel 
two-party city residence grounded serv- 
ice at its exchanges at Nemaha and 
Johnson; it appearing that this type 
of service is no longer in demand, re- 
quest granted, subject to complaint from 
interested parties within 30 days. 

October 6: Application filed by the 
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Answers to the Traffic 


Questions on Page 23 
See the introduction t 
these questions. 

All calls are cancelled at 
midnight except calls on 
which further attempts are 
to be made or on which the 
customer has _ requested 
that the call be tried the 
following day or on some 
future day. 

A busy report should be 
given. 

Say, for example, “I wil] 
try it again.” Then change 
your cords and try to es- 
tablish connection again as 
on a new call. 

Use the rate as shown in 
the First Reference List. 
“First Reference” means, 
“refer to first.” Always 
refer to this list to ascer- 
tain a rate before referring 
to the Toll Rate and Route 
Guide. 











Tri-County Telephone Co. for authority 
to sell bonds in the sum of $10,000 to 
complete payment of purchase price of 
exchange at Wolbach. 
New YorRK 
October 14: Hearing in New York be 
fore Examiner Geo. E. McVay in the 
commission’s investigation of the rates 
of the Orange County Telephone Co. 
October 16: Hearing resumed in Al 
bany before Commissioner Lunn in the 
commission’s investigation of the rates 
of the Upstate Telephone Corp. 
October 16: Hearing in Albany before 
Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on the as 
sessment of costs in the rate case of the 
Upstate Telephone Corp. 
OHnIO 


October 11: In regard to the applica 
tion of the Ottawa Farmers Mutual Tele 
phone Co. filed with the Ohio Publi 
Utilities Commission for authority to 
revise and increase its rates, Clarence 
Knisley, secretary of the commission 
has served upon the company and the 
mayor of Ottawa, Ohio, a report of the 
investigation which he has caused to be 
made, as directed by Section 614-20, GC 

Generally, his report reduces the coll: 
pany’s claim for the value of its plaut 
from $105,709.52 to $76,516.96; increases 
the estimated revenue under the pre 
posed tariff from $14,519.85 to $14,775.44 
per year; modifies the company’s oper 
ating expenses claimed $7,757.12 t 
$8,471.09 and discloses that upon this 
basis the net operating income will b 
$2,429.22 the equivalent of a return 0 
2.94 per cent upon the above valuation 

OREGON 

October 3: Hearing on application 0! 
the Waldport Telephone Co. for at 
thority to issue four promissory note 
each in the amount of $500 payable 0 
demand and bearing interest at the raté 
of 6 per cent per annum. 

WISCONSIN 

October 17: Hearing in Amherst 0 

the rates of the Amherst Telephone © 
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ADDING MACHINES 


purroughs Adding Machine 
second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
sunting Machines, Blectric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 
Battery Co., 


Company, 


Burgess Freeport, ili.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
-a volt unit designed to replace two No. 
(cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
maller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-—Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
owze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘*‘Columbia” Telephone 

Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
‘National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
stors and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready” Rustone 
mst preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
tlephene operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company Madison, Wis. 
-Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service _ by tests in 
sweordance with vernment stand- 
wis and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
fashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
trles are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
utstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Batte Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
mati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. — Philco— Steel 
zvass Storage Batteries for P.B.X and 
central office operation. Your old batteries 
vil command a liberal allowance toward 
ay Steel-Glass cell from 10 A.H. to 1040 
AH. Write now for catalog . - it will 
‘ll you the complete story of Steel-Glass 
-the finest of Telephone Batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
ton.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
ine hardware. Cable filling compound. 


(4BLE—LEAD ENCASED 


,\merican Electrical Works, Phillipsdale 
| \—Paper telephone cable, switch 

pile, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
a N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
dg.; New York: 100 EB. 42nd St. 


british Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
Suse, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 

t, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
‘able of all sizes and capacities. 


,leneral Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
nn New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
‘bles of standardized manufacture for 
wer forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
nated copperweld drop wire. 


A list of firms and 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable wy and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, ill_—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, til—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 6th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diap , car 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
vine =" ealteeee of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
onduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchbo cords for 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—proof jumper 
jad ng interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame—-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. Runzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Caiculagraph Company, 50 Church S&t., 
New York, ° “ ic ph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both sp driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern cedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
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MacGillis & Gibbs Compan Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and estern Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wi 
Character.”” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Northern White and 
Western Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- 
togates. Let us quote you our new low 
prices. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 8. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 

Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill.—Public Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Private Automatic 
Central Batte 
phone Switchboards, 

Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 

types, Batte Eliminators, Charging 
uipment, Signalin and Control 

ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Cop- 

perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 

construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 10388 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.— lic Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, 8 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chi jo, il.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, vate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles. etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, !!!.—Ein- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication - 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘‘Master-built 
Common Battery. Bagnete and PBX 
Switchboards, “ terphone” Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
hone supplies, including bronze and 
faterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). nattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-—Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Cartson Road, Roches- 
ter, R. Y— Telephone apparatus of all 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and general 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Ltd., 
Man- 


Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 


Crescent Tool 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cutting Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutt Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Saws. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge 
$2.00 for 20 words or less. 





Read the 


Suttle Catalog 


for 


True Money-Saving 
Values 


In All Kinds of 


Telephone Equipment 


LATEST CATALOG 
Sent Upon Request 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. | 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


NEED TOLL TICKETS? 


Write: Specialty Printers, 


Bristol, Tenn. 





RECONDITIONED 


Gray Pay Stations No. 8. A single slot, 


for nickel coin only; complete with back 
key, $3.00 


Telephone Repair Co., 


each. Independent 


1432 W. 15th St. 


and one 


Chicago, Ill. 








POSITIONS WANTED 








POSITION WANTED — Commer- 
cial representative, 7 years with Bell 
System, university graduate, age 32, 
capable, aggressive, thoroughly familiar 
with business office and sales practices. 
Address 8483, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Secure new 
business, stop cancellations of subscribers! 
Commercially experienced telephone man, 
as special agent, can obtain surprising re- 
sults. A-l reference. Moderate salary. 
Address 8474, care of TELEPHONY. 





AUDITOR of class A telephone com- 
pany desires change. With present con- 
nection over 12 years, Prefer locally- 
managed, independent company. Address 
8476, care of TELEPHONY. 





ACCOUNTANT, 30 years of age, col- 
lege graduate, 8 years’ experience in class 
“A” telephone accounting. Capable of | 
taking charge. Address 8475, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





RECONDITION 


your old 


TELEPHONES 


New finish—cords 
Shells and caps—felt 


Rebuild transmitters — re- 
ceivers 


Install short transmitter 
arms and slanting shelves 


Recondition all other parts. 


(Get our prices) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














FIRST CLASS CABLE SPLICER, 
experienced in all kinds of plant work, | 
wants position; 15 years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 8480, care of TELEPHONY. 

















Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 8101, care of 





TELEPHONY. 
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CONDENSED 


TELEPHONE NEvws 
Telephones 


CoLumsBus, OH10—According to a re. 
cent report issued by O. O. Olsen, gis. 
trict commercial manager of the Ohio Be| 
Telephone Co:., Columbus and the Cen. 
tral Ohio area has made encouraging 
improvement not only for September 
but for the first nine months of this 
year, in comparison with the same De- 
riods for any years since 1929. Ther 
were 67,704 telephones in use jp Co- 
lumbus on September 30. 

The net increase in telephones for 
September was 641 which was almog 
double that in any of the previous years 
The increase in September of 1930 was 
193; 348 in 1931; a decrease of 705 jp 
1932; an increase of 312 in 
327 in 1934. 

For the nine-months’ period of this 
year there was an increase of 2,177 tele. 
phones; 1930 showed a decrease of 787: 
1931, decrease of 1,562; 8,805 in 1932 
and 4,151 in 1933, while 1934 showed an 
increase of 1,362. 


Personals 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—J. Lloyd Wayne 
III, general toll supervisor of the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co., has just cele 
brated his 35th anniversary in telephone 
service. He is widely known in Indian- 
apolis for his active work in clubs and 
civic organizations. He has the novel 
distinction of having been hired for tele 
phone work by the late Gen. John J 
Carty, guiding genius of Bell System en- 
gineering and research policies. 

Mr. Wayne is a graduate of Massachv- 
sets Institute of Technology and went 
to work for the New York Telephone 
Co. under Gen. Carty. He came to In 
dianapolis and the former Central 
Union Telephone Co. in 1904 and contin- 
ued in service after that company was 
purchased by the Indiana Bell. He was 
named to his present position 12 years 
ago. 

SYRACUSE, 


1933, and 


Inp.—Ralph S. Shoemaker 
has been appointed district manager 
for the United Telephone Cos., with 
headquarters here. Mr. Shoemaker, 


| who will have charge of six exchanges, 
| entered the company’s employ six years 


ago as a lineman. He was located at 
Jamestown, Ind., as manager before be 
ing transferred to Syracuse. 
LEBANON, OrE—The Lebanon Tele 
phone Co., owned and operated for 
many years by Paul A. Mitchell, has 
been sold to L. E. Getgin of Forest 


Grove, who took it over September 13 


Miscellaneous 

Geneseo, Inn.—A new telephone di 
rectory will be published soon by the 
Geneseo Co-operative Telephone © 
Nearly 350 numbers of subscribers wil 
be changed. About 300 telephones have 
been changed by the company workmel 
during the last few months to a better 
class of service. 

West BEND, Iowa—The South Tele 
phone Co. has dissolved and the assets 
disposed of and distributed to the stock: 
holders. J. O. Priester was presidett 
and Chas. Borman secretary. é 

Cotumsus, On10o—Agnes Savares, 0 
Martins Ferry, has sued the Ohio Bel 
Telephone Co. for $15,000 damages, al 
leging that she tripped on a brick i 
the town of Bridgeport, causing her ” 
fall in a ditch which the company haé 
excavated. 





